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ALFRED,    LORD    TENNYSON. 


O  be  always  "  well  to  do  "  in  the 
world,  to  livu  in  that  world  for 
StiB  ""i*^  eighty-three  years,  to  be  esteemed 
in  his  day  the  chief  of  living 
poets,  to  be  crowned  the  laureate 
of  his  land,  to  be  buried  in  Westminster  Ab- 
bey—  this  surely  would  seem  to  be  the  sum  of 
all  that  is  ideal  in  the  career  of  a  man  of  let- 
ters. And  that  in  brief  outline  is  the  life-story 
of  Alfred  Tennyson,  Poet  Laureate  of  England. 
And  yet  how  much  more  than  the  outline  is 
the  substance  that  fills  and   rounds  the  life  of 
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Tennyson.  He  has  been  called  the  poet  of 
leisure;  and  yet  no  man  ever  put  leisure  to  a 
better  use.  He  has  been  called  the  poet  of 
luxury;  but  no  man  has  uttered   more  ringino; 


WESIMINSTKK    AKHKY. 

"And  in  the  vast  cathedral  leave  him, 
(lod  accept  liini,  Christ  receive  him." 

words  against  the  luxury  that  is  laziness  or  the 
leisure  that  enervates  and  unmans. 

Certainly  his  eighty-three  years  of  life  have 
not  been  idle  ones.     To  produce  such  an  epic 
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as  "  Mortc  dWrlhur,""  such  an  idyl  as  "  Dora," 
sLicli  a  narrative  as  "  Knoch  Arden,"  such  a 
proj^hccy  as  "  Lockslcy  Hall,"  such  an  elegy 
as  "  In  Memoriani,"  is  measure  of  glory  suffi- 
cient for  one  man,  and  assures  a  heritage  of 
fame  that  neither  time  nor  change  can  dispel. 
The  boy  of  twenty  who  could  strike  such  a 
note  as  can  be  caught  between  the  stilted  lines 
of  "  Timbuctoo,"  the  mature  man  of  fift}-  who 
could  create  so  grand  a  metrical  legend  as  the 
"  Idyls  of  the  King,"  the  old  man  of  eighty 
who  could  voice  so  sweet  a  swan-song  as 
"Crossing  the  Bar"  —  can,  surely,  close  his 
eyes  upon  the  world  he  has  enriched  with  the 
assurance  that  his  record  on  earth's  muster-roll 
is  assured,  and  that  about  his  name  will  be  en- 
twined the  laurel  wreath  that  tells  of  deathless 
fame,  the  poet's  bay  that  ever  lives  immortal. 

A  brief  survey  of  this  life-work  of  Alfred 
Tennyson  will  disclose  at  once  its  breadth,  its 
tirelessness,  its  vigor.     For  it  covers  a  space 
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of  fully  threescore  years,  and  includes  some 
of  the  finest  contributions  to  English  verse 
ever  made  by  English  poet. 

In  1827  a  few  youthful  verses  were  included 
in  the  joint  volume  which  he  and  his  brother 
Charles  published  under  the  title  "  Poems  by 
Two  Brothers"  —  boyish,  but  full  of  promise; 
in  1829  his  class  poem,  "  Timbuctoo,"  appeared, 
the  poem  that  received  the  chancellor's  medal 
at  Cambridge  University;  in  1830  "Poems 
Chiefly  Lyrical "  was  published  —  some  of 
these  poems  have  long  been  popular,  notably 
"Mariana,"  "Lilian"  and  "Recollections  of 
the  Arabian  Nights  ;  "  in  1832  a  second  volume 
of  poems  appeared  in  which  were  included 
such  favorites  as  "  Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere," 
"  The  May  Queen,"  "  The  Lady  of  Shalott  " 
and  "  A  Dream  of  Fair  Women,"  and  of  which 
the  critic  Stedman  says  that  "all  in  all,  a  more 
original  and  beautiful  volume  of  minor  poetry 
never  was  added  to  our  literature."     A   third 
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collection  of  poems  appeared  in  1842  ;  it  con- 
tained among  others  such  now  well-known 
masterpieces  as  "  The  Talking  Oak,"  "  Dora," 
■  ATorte  d'/\rthur,"  "  Locksley  Hall,"  and 
"  Break,  Break,  Break  ;  "  it  called  forth  from 
Edgar  Allan  Poe  the  enthusiastic  declaration 
that  the  writer  was  "  the  noblest  poet  that  ever 
lived.'  In  1847  came  "The  Princess,"  which 
Mr.  Stoddard  says  holds  equal  place  in  Engli>h 
lit<'rature  with  Milton's  "  Comus "  and  Shak- 
spere's  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream. "'  In 
1850  "In  Memoriam  "  was  published  —  "the 
greatest  poem,"  according  to  the  P^nglish  critic 
Bayne,  "that  Tennyson  ever  wrote."  In  185  i 
a  new  edition  of  the  "  Poems  "  was  prefaced 
with  a  dedication  "  To  the  Queen,"  as  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  poet's  appointment 
by  Victoria  to  the  honorary  ofificc  of  Poet  Lau- 
reate of  England.  In  1855  "  Maud  and  other 
Poems"  appeared;  it  comprised  besides 
"Maud"  —  which    was    at    times    beautiful,   at 
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times  unwortHy  —  the  noble  "  Ode  on  the  Death 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,"  "The  Brook" 
and  the  "  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade."  In 
1859,  just  when  people  were  beginning  to  talk 
as  if  the  great  powers  of  the  great  singer 
were  on  the  decline,  came  almost  his  noblest 
triumph,  "  The  Idyls  of  the  King,"  which  Sted- 
man  esteems  "  the  greatest  narrative  poem 
since  'Paradise  Lost.'"  In  1864  "Enoch  Ar- 
den  "  was  published  and  secured  an  immediate 
popularity.  In  1869  "  The  Holy  Grail  and 
other  Poems"  appeared;  in  1S70  came  more 
"Idyls  of  the  King;"  in  1S75  the  metrical 
drama  "  Queen  Mary;  "  in  1877  another  drama, 
"Harold;"  in  1879  "The  Lover's  Tale" — a 
reproduction  of  certain  uncollected  verses  of 
forty  years  before.  In  1S84  was  published  the 
play  "  The  Cap  and  the  Falcon,"  and  the  hi>- 
torical  drama  "  Becket ;  "  in  1885  "  Tiresias 
and  other  Poems  ;  "  in  1886  the  new  "  Locksley 
Hall;"  in  1889  "  Demeter  and   other   Poems," 
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incliiflinL;-  the  beautiful  "Crossing  tlie  Bar;" 
in  1892  the  operatic  drama  "  The  P^oresters," 
and  that  same  year  the  last  collection  of  the 
old  poet's  latest  verses,  "  Akbar's  Dream  and 
other  Poems." 

It  is  a  notable  list  of  notable  work.  The 
sons^s  of  this  "  Encjlish  \' iri-il  "  as  he  has  well 
been    called,    have     touched     the     hearts    and 


"  I   iincd  ihc  linmitinii;  \\a\(    llial  i.iTi  tiiroiiL;!!  iiui(.-t 
meadows."     . 


stirred  the  bhxxl  and  purified  the  thoughts  of 
his  fellowmen  through  more  than  sixty  years 
of  life  and  labor.  His  pojjularity  has  never 
wavered,    and    alike     jDopular    estimation    and 
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critical  discrimination  have  united  to  crown 
Alfred  Tennyson  as  "  the  greatest  and  most 
national  of  English  poets  since  Hyron." 

Judged  by  conventional  standards  in  these 
days  of  hurr}-,  the  life  of  Alfred  Tennyson 
would  seem  to  have  been  singularly  unevent- 
ful. He  was  born  in  the  flat  Lincolnshire 
country  of  England,  in  the  rectory  of  Somersby, 
on  the  sixth  of  August,  1809,  one  year  after 
Longfellow,  two  years  after  W'hittier  was  born 
in  1807.  His  boyhood  was  passed  at  home, 
his  education  being  almost  entirely  conducted 
by  his  father,  a  cultivated  English  clergyman. 
Apart  from  his  home  training  he  had  four 
years  at  the  grammar  school  of  Louth  and 
the  regular  university  course  at  Cambridge. 
The  rectory  children  were  a  "  baker's  dozen," 
happy,  precocious,  and  most  of  them  story- 
writers  or  poetizers  at  an  early  age. 

Alfred  and  his  brother  Charles  were  the 
most   successful,  or  the   boldest,  of   the  voung 
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Tennyson  poet-brood,  for  when  Alfred  was 
but  seventeen  the  two  boys  went  into  Louth 
and  sold  their  collected  "  Poems  by  Two 
l^)rothers  "  to  a  susceptible  Louth  bookseller 
for  two  i)ounds.  That  same  bookseller,  were 
he  living  now,  could  look  back  with  some  in- 
terest and  no  little  pride  on  his  investment,  for 
that  early  volume  of  verse  "by  the  Tennyson 
boys"  has  long  been  out  of  jjrint,  and  is  said 
to  be  now  "  one  of  the  rarest  and  most  eagerly 
sought-for  books  of  English  verse." 

Until  his  young  manhood,  Tennyson  was  a 
resident  of  Lincolnshire.  Earl\- in  tlie  thirties 
he  removed  to  London,  where  he  lived  for 
nearly  twenty  years.  Hut  when  success  was 
assured  to  him  he  sought  a  countrv  life  aeain, 
though  not  among  the  Lincoln  fens.  Soon 
after  his  marriage  in  185  i  to  Miss  I^mily  Sell- 
wood,  a  niece  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  the  ex- 
plorer, he  removed  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and 
here,  or  in   other  parts  of  Southern    England, 
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the  last  forty  years  of  his  life  have  been  spent. 
A  o-entleman  dwelliiiL!,  upon  his  estates,  a  >teacly 
writer  of  popular  verse,  in  1852  the  Poet  Lau- 
reate of  England  by  royal  appointment,  in  1882 
a  peer  of  the  realm  —  that  is  about  all  there  is 
to  tell  of  the  life  of  Alfred,  Lord  'Lenn\son. 
But  on  the  other  hand  how  mueh  has  L;one 
forth  from  this  quiet  uneventful  life  of  an 
English  country  gentleman,  to  glorif\  the 
world  and  uplift  mankind!  To  how  many 
aching  hearts,  to  how  many  Inmgry  souls  lias 
the  writer  of  "  \\\  INIemoriam  "  brought  hope, 
assurance,  comfort,  strength  and  peace  ;  what 
sluggish  blood  has  he  stirred,  what  leai)ing 
blood  has  he  fired  with  the  heroic  bugle  blasts 
of  the  "  Light  Brigade,"  and  the  noble  jijatriot- 
ism  of  the  Wellington  Ode;  how  many  youth- 
ful ambitions  have  been  inspired  to  continued 
effort  by  the  prophetic  reasonings  of  "  Locksley 
Hall  ;  "  how  many  gentle  hearts  suffused  with 
the   tender   pathos   of   '' L2noch    Arden  ;  "   how 
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many  beautiful  thoui^lits  called  to  life  by  the 
rlivthmic  elei^ancc  of  "The  Princess;"  how 
many  memories  of  childish  days  recalled  by 
the  rippling  murmurs  of  "The  Hrook  ;  "  how- 
many  impressible  souls  stirred  to  higher  en- 
deavor by  the  pictures  of  chivalric  days  and 
doughty  deeds  drawn  from  the  splendid  pag- 
eant of  the  "  Idyls  of  the  King?  " 

In  appearance,  Tennyson  was  a  man  to  be 
twice  looked  at.  Of  almost  martial  build,  with 
grave  and  penetrating  eyes,  flowing  hair  and 
thickly  grizzled  beard,  he  was,  as  one  has  well 
said  of  him,  "every  inch  a  king."  Striking 
and  noble-looking  in  old  age,  he  was  in  his 
prime  of  equally  notable  appearance.  Here 
is  Carlyle's  pen-])ortrait  of  him,  written  to  the 
American  Emerson  who  had  inf|uired  concern- 
ing the  English  ])oet's  personality :  "One  of 
the  finest-l(K)king  nien  in  the  woild.  A  great 
sh(K-k  of  rough,  dusk  v-dark  hair;  bright,  laugh- 
ing hazel    eyes  ;    massive    acjuiliiie    face,   most 
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massive  yet  most  delicate;  of  sallow  brown 
complexion,  almost  Indian-looking;  clothes 
cynically  loose,  free  and  easy  ;  smokes  infinite 
tobacco.  His  voice  is  musically  metallic  — 
fit  for  loud  laughter  and  piercing  wail  and  all 
that  may  be  between ;  speech  and  speculation 
free  and  plenteous  ;  I  do  not  meet  in  these 
late  decades  such  company  over  a  pipe." 

And  now  he  has  gone  from  earth.  In 
stately  Westminster,  surr-:unded  by  the  ashes 
of  his  peers  in  literature,  and  of  those  who 
could  never  be  his  peers,  his  dust  has  found 
an  honored  sepulture  near  to  Chaucer,  earliest 
of  English  singers. 

The  man  whom  the  critics  assailed  in  1830 
is,  in  1892,  counted  as  the  greatest  of  the  cen- 
tury's singers ;  and  a  world  that  honors  only 
the  successful  men,  and  counts  wealth  as  the 
passport  to  popularity,  can  still  pause  in  its 
rush  to  lay  a  wreath  upon  the  bier  of  one 
who  sane  his  wav  into  all  hearts  and    all  lives. 
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EMIGKAVIT    OCTOBER    VI,    MDCCCXCII. 

(ikiKF  there  will  be,  and  may, 
When  King  Apollo's  bay 

Is  cut  midwise ; 
Grief  that  a  song  is  stilled, 
Grief  for  the  unfulfilled 

Siniier  that  dies. 


Not  so  we  mourn  ihee  now, 
Not  so  we  grieve  that  thou, 
Master,  art  passed, 
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Since  thou  thv  soncr  didst  raise, 
Through  tlie  full  round  of  da}'S, 
E'en  to  the  last. 

Grief  there  may  be,  and  will, 
When  that  the  singer  still 

Sinks  in  the  song ; 
When  that  the  winged  rh}me 
Fails  of  the  promised  prime, 

Ruined  and  wrong. 

Not  thus  we  mourn  thee  —  we- 
Not  thus  we  grieve  for  thee. 

Master  and  Friend ; 
Since  like  a  clearing  flame. 
Clearer  thy  pure  song  came 

E'en  to  the  end. 

Nay  —  not  for  thee  we  grieve 
E'en  as  for  those  that  leave 
Life  without  name  ; 
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Lost  as  the  stars  tliat  set, 
Empty  of  men's  regret, 
Empt)-  of  fame. 

Rather  we  count  thee  one 
Who,  when  his  race  is  run, 

Layeth  liim  clown 
Cahn  —  througli  all  comini;  daxs 
I'^illed  with  a  nation's  praise, 
Filled  with  renown. 

Austin  Dobson. 
From  "  The  At/icu(niiu. 
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OT  of  the  man,  whose  death  has 
brought  sorrow  to  so  many 
hearts,  but  of  the  poet,  w^hose 
songs  have  brought  comfort  to 
so  many  sorrows,  I  am  to  write 
to-day.  Yet  one  word  must  be  said,  in  simple 
justice,  of  the  harmony  between  the  poet  and 
the  man.  There  was  no  double  personality  in 
Tennyson  ;  there  was  no  discrepancy  between 
his  character  and  his  work.  He  was  genuine 
and  sincere.  He  kept  his  life  clean  and  liigh, 
he  guarded  it  from  the  distracting  influences 
of  rivalry  and  partisanship  and  worldly  strife, 
in  order  that  he  might  "do  his  work  as  quietl\' 
and  as  well  as  possible."  He  was  like  a  man 
who  receives  precious  seed  and  devotes  all  his 
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care  to  provicHnii^  it  with  good  ground  and  a 
serene  air  to  grow  in.  He  dwelt  apart  from 
artificial  society  in  order  that  he  might  keep 
near  to  Nature  and  to  real  humanit)-.  Few 
men  are  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  do 
this;  fewer  still  are  wise  and  brave  enough  to 
resolve  to  do  it.  Two  in  our  century,  Words- 
worth and  Tennyson,  have  had  the  courage  to 
live  entirely  for  poetry,  and  have  found  in  it 
their  exceeding  great  reward. 

The  one  thing  that  everybody  is  ready  to  say 
about  the  poet  Tennyson  is  that  he  was  a  su- 
preme artist.  Sometimes  there  is  a  tone  of 
half-unconscious  disparagement  in  this  remark, 
as  if  it  implied  something  less  than  the  best 
that  could  be  said  of  a  poet.  But  it  seems  to 
me  that  if  it  is  said  intelligently  it  is  the  high- 
est praise.  For  what  is  art?  It  is  the  power 
to  embody  the  idea.  It  is  the  perfect  expres- 
sion in  form,  color,  words,  or  music,  of  a 
thought,    a     feeling,    a     perception,    which     is 
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worthy  to  live.  Truth  is  its  soul  ;  beauty  is  its 
body.  The  great  artist  is  the  man  who  sees 
things  as  they  are,  and  reveals  them  to  us  so 
clearly,  so  beautifully,  that  the  vision  is  a  joy 
forever.  Tennyson  has  done  this  not  only  for 
the  outward  world  of  sight  and  sound,  but  also 
for  the  inward  world  of  passion  and  emotion 
and  aspiration.  He  has  sung  of  the  visible 
and  the  invisible  in  such  clear  tones  that  we 
must  feel  —  and  cannot  forget.  Therefore  we 
claim  a  place  for  him  in  the  brotherhood  of 
the  greatest  poets, 

"  True  to  nature,  true  to  art." 

It  was  this  quality  of  truth-in-bcauty  that 
won  for  him  his  first  readers  and  admirers. 
His  early  poems,  for  the  most  part  mere  melo- 
dies and  pictures,  came  to  the  lovers  of  Nature, 
sixty  years  ago,  as  a  fulfillment  of  the  prophecy 
which  had  been  made  in  Keats.  But  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  outward  world  Keats  was 
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only  the  brief  moniing-star  of  Tennyson's  lonc^ 
and  full-orbed  day.  "  Mariana,"  "The  Lady  of 
Shalott,"  "The  Lotos-Eaters,"  "The  Miller's 
Daughter,"  "  The  Talking  Oak  "  —  these  are 
exquisite  and  charming,  but  the  secret  of  their 
charm  lies  in  their  exact  harmony  with  Nature. 
E\ery  tone,  every  color  is  accurate  ;  every  de- 
tail of  the  picture  is  finished,  just  as  Nature 
finishes  her  work  down  to  tlie  last  petal  of  the 
flower.  If  the  outward  world  is  worth  describ- 
ing at  all,  it  is  worth  describing  well.  Tenny- 
son has  believed  this  truth,  and  made  it  the  law 
of  his  art.  When  he  says  anything  about  the 
earth,  the  skv,  the  sea,  the  forest,  the  flowers, 
you  may  know  that  it  is  true.  From  his  first 
poem  to  his  last,  I  think  there  are  no  blunders 
and  no  falsehoods  in  the  translation  of  things 
seen  and  heard  into  language,  lie  ne\'er  bears 
false  witness  against  Nature. 

Hut  we  shall    be  in  error  if   we  take  this   for 
the   hio;hest   merit  of  his   work.      Man  is  more 
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than  Nature.  Tennyson  felt  this  ;  and  as  his 
genius  was  emancipated  under  the  touch  of 
love  and  sorrow,  he  learned  to  interpret  the 
mysteries  of  the  human  heart  with  profound 
truthfulness,  with  exquisite  sympathy,  with 
magical    power.     His    lyrics    are    perhaps   his 

most  fault- 
less    work. 
He  has  ex- 
pressed   in 
them,  with- 
t  effort  and  with- 
flaw,   in    simplest 
which     m()\-e     to 
ose  most  subtle, 
».,,      '■„"  ,  ,  delicate,  vet   potent,  emotions 

'  O  er  matted  cress  and  '   -  i 

ribbed  sands."  which  Qfivc  beautv  and  wonder 
and  glory  to  our  inward  life.  Wordsworth, 
who,  at  his  best,  has  shown  the  same  power, 
once  said  of  (^locthe's  poetry  that  "  it  was  not 
inevitable  enough."     No  one  can   say  that  of 
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Tennyson's  lyrics.  They  are  as  inevitaljle  as 
joy  and  grief.  Not  a  word  in  them  can  be 
omitted  or  changed.  Tlie  songs  in  "  The 
Princess"  and  in  the  "Idyls  of  the  King;" 
"  Hreak,  Break,  Break,"  "Crossing  the  Bar" 
—  yes,  and  a  score  of  others  only  less  perfect 
than  these  —  will  be  remembered  and  suncr  ^i> 
long  as  human  hearts  are  moved  by  love  and 
sorrow  and  deathless  hope. 

Almost  as  wonderful  is  the  true  art  with 
which  he  has  interpreted  humanity  in  other 
forms  of  poetic  utterance.  Take  the  idyls  of 
"  Dora  "  and  "  Enoch  Arden  ;  "  the  ballads  of 
"  Rizpah,"  "  The  Revenge,"  "  The  May  Queen  " 
and  "  In  the  Children's  Hospital ;  "  the  char- 
acter-pieces of  "  Ulysses  "  and  "  Lucretius  ;" 
the  dramatic  lyrics  of  "  Locksley  liall  "  and 
"  Maud,"  where  is  there  anv  better  work, 
wider  in  range,  deeper  in  insight,  more  intense 
and  significant  in  expression  }  The  one  cjual- 
itv   of    Teniivson    which    the    critics    ha\e    not 
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\et  appreciated  at  its  full  value  is  his  strength 
—  the  strength  which  comes  from  deep  feeling 
and  broad,  elemental  human  sympathy.  But 
the  people  appreciate  it,  and  it  has  made  Ten- 
nyson   one    of    the   most    popular  of    Kngiish 
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/  "  All  along  the  valley,  bv  rock  and  cave  and  tree, 

The  voice  of  the  dead  was  a  living  voice  to  me." 


poets.  Hums  is  perhaps  the  only  other  modern 
i:)()et  who  has  had  this  kind  of  popularity,  and 
r.urns  has  been  limited  by  his  dialect,  Words- 
worth never  had  it,  because  his  sympathy 
lacked  breadth,  althougli  it  was  uiisuri)assed  in 
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deptli  and  purity.  To  a  chosen  few  he  has 
said  wliat  no  one  else  could  sa\-,  but  the  many 
have  never  Hstened  to  liim  because  he  has  not 
spoken  to  tliem.  Byron  only  seemed  to  have 
it  for  a  little  while,  and  then  it  left  him,  be- 
cause, with  all  the  range  and  force  of  his  pas- 
sion, he  lacked  depth;  and.  moreover,  he  had 
no  message  of  hope  and  cheer  to  make  nien 
continue  to  love  him.  Browning  might  have 
had  it;  he  deserved  it;  he  may  have  it  yet,  in 
some  degree,  but  not  in  full  measure,  because 
he  neglected  the  art,  or  lacked  the  power,  of 
speaking  straight  and  clear  to  the  heart  of  the 
people.  His  style  is  like  a  cloud  upon  the 
splendor  of  his  thought.  But  Tennyson  has 
felt  deeply  with  mankind,  and  the  strength  of 
his  passion  has  clarified  and  siinplified  his 
speech,  as  the  strongest  feeling  always  does,  so 
that  all  men  have  understood  him,  and  his 
poems  have  moved  the  heart  of  the  English 
race.      Take   two  of  theni  which   were   written 
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SIX)!!  after  1h'  \\"a^  clio-cn  to  the  Laureateshi|> 
—  the  "  Oclr  on  the  Death  of  Wellinoton  "'  and 
"  The  Charge  of  the  Light  I)rigacle."  Eng- 
land has  had  many  Laureates,  but  not  one  of 
them  lias  written  anything  which  has  gone  into 
the  life  of  the  nation  as  these  two  poems  have 
gone. 

Of  the  "  Idyls  of  the  King  "  I  ventured  to 
say,  ten  years  ago,  that  it  was  the  finest  piece 
of  blank  verse  since  Milton  ;  and  it  is  certainly 
the  only  epic  in  our  century  which  men  ha\-e 
been  willing  to  read.  Of  "  In  Memoriam  "  it 
it  no  more  than  just  to  say  that  it  is  the  best- 
loved  and  the  most-quoted  religious  poem  of 
the  present  age.  It  is  a  monumental  work  of 
true  and  noble  art,  in  which  the  style  is  wor- 
thy of  the  substance,  and  the  highest  thoughts 
have  fashioned  for  themselves  a  form  of  beauty 
and  a  voice  of  music. 

It  would   be  a  vain   thing  to  claim   that  all 
of   Tennyson's    work    is   of  equal    worth  ;    that 


"  Blessed  arc  I'ors,  Lancelot,  and  Percivale, 
I-'or  these  have  seen  accordinc;  to  their  si'jhi. 
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would  be  hii^hly  improbable.  It  would  be  idle 
to  say  that  all  of  it  will  endure  the  test  of 
time  and  live  in  other  ages;  that  is  impossible. 
Elsewhere  I  have  tried  to  make  a  careful  and 
comparative  study  of  his  poetry  and  to  form 
some  estimate  of  its  value  as  a  whole.  But 
what  I  want  to  say  now  is  simply  this:  Tenny- 
son has  left  behind  him  a  body  of  poetical 
work  which  has  enduring  qualities,  and  which 
seems  to  me  in  s^eneral  excellence,  in  truth,  in 
beauty,  in  the  lofty  level  of  its  art,  to  be  sur- 
passed by  the  work  of  only  two  other  English 
poets.  And  when  we  remember  how  this  best 
poetry  of  his  has  entered  into  the  very  life  of 
our  century,  when  we  remember  how  it  has  ex- 
pressed its  deepest  hopes  and  fears,  how  it  has 
encouraged  its  finest  aspirations  and  broadened 
its  best  symjmthies,  how  it  has  ennobled  the 
ideals  of  youth  and  cheered  the  conflicts  of 
manhood  and  sustained  the  sadness  of  old  age 
with  calm  trust  and  serene  couraoe  in  the  face 
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of  death,  how  it  strengthened  our  loyalty  to 
virtue  and  our  faith  in  Immortal  Love,  our 
thoughts  must  follow  the  poet  who  has  left  us 
with  grateful  praise. 

Men  are  asking,  all  too  soon,  who  is  to  suc- 
ceed him.  The  voice  of  true  poetry  will  never 
be  long  silent  in  the  English  race.  A  worthy 
man  may  well  be  found  to  take  the  Laureate's 
office.  But  there  is  no  one,  in  tliis  century, 
who  can  fill  Tennyson's  place. 

Henry  van   Dyke. 
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\{\i  family  k'L;cncl  runs  that  \vc 
first  met  Mr.  Tennyson  and  his 
two  boys  on  a  haystack  ;  but  as 
to  the  details  concerning  the 
ha)stack  1  cannot  precisely  say, 
the  occasion  being  my  third  birthday.  How- 
ever, if  not  upon  a  haystack  it  was  near  one, 
and  botli  families  were  "  celebrating  "  outdoor>. 
For  it  was  Mr.  Tennyson's  birthday  as  well  as 
nn'ne,  and  within  five  days  of  being  that  of  his 
eldest  son,  also,  whose  years  and  my  own  — 
not  Mr.  Tennyson's  —  numbered  exactly  the 
same.  From  that  day  forward  until  I  was  a 
grown  girl,  and  the  tide  of  life  swej^t  me  far 
awa\-,  the  "  Tennvson  boys,"  as  we  called  them, 
figure  largely  in  my  recollections,  and  some  of 
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the  liappiest  hours  of  our  childhood  were  spent 
with  tlieni  for  playmates.  We  were  "only 
i^irls,"  it  is  true,  but  somehow  that  did  not 
seem  to  matter  much.  Our  brother  often 
joined  in  our  games  at  Farringford ;  but  so  far 
as  I  recollect,  his  chosen  companions  when  we 
were  on  the  Island  were  boys  of  his  own  age 
or  older,  and  on  whom  a  distinctl}'  adventurous 
and  daring  spirit  had  been  bestowed.  Not 
that  Mr.  Tennyson's  boys  were  "mollycoddles." 
Far  from  it.  Hut  no  doubt  at  that  time  they 
shared  to  some  degree  in  the  more  or  less 
recluse  habits  of  their  parents,  and  were  not 
quite  so  unrestricted  as  other  boys.  Then 
they  had  a  tutor  at  home  instead  of  going 
early  to  school,  and  their  mother  was  an  inva- 
lid whose  wishes  were  law  to  them,  and  alto- 
gether their  upbringing  was  a  little  different  — 
in  a  way.  This,  and  their  quaint  dress,  which 
in  our  eyes  seemed  exceeding  good,  but  which 
in  those  of  their  own  superior  sex  found   less 
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favor,  ma\'   possibly  have  accouiUcd   for  some 
slight  isolation. 

Other  children  there  were  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, but  scarcely  any  girls  that  I  can  remem- 
ber. And  there  were  neither  girls  nor  boys  so 
constantly  at  Farringford  as  were  we.  Yet  of 
course  there  were  games  there  in  which  the 
boy  neighbors  took  i)art,  and  in  which  we,  too, 
joined  with  the  best  of  them,  taking  the  hard 
knocks  as  they  came,  and  fiiuling  the  same  no 
disadvantage  to  us  in  after  life.  Were  we 
"  tomboys,"  that  awful  word  of  opprobrium 
as  applied  to  little  girls.-*  No;  we  were  not. 
But  we  were  allowed  to  have  a  good  time,  and 
were  not  perpetually  being  scolded  about  our 
clothes  and  such  foolishness.  Nobody  said  to 
us  "  Now,  do  look  at  your  frock  !  What  an 
unladylike"  (or  "bad  "  —  it  seems  to  be  all  the 
same)  "little  girl  you  are,  to  be  sure!"  No, 
indeed!  Big  "jennies,"  or  "roundabouts," 
were    tied    around    our    necks,    and    we    were 
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turned  loose  daily,  like  young  colts  into  a 
pasture. 

'Ilie  Tennyson  boys  were  always  attired  in 
light-gray  tunics  aixl  knickerbockers,  wide  em- 
broidered collars,  and  leather  belts,  the  latter 
on  high  days  and  holidays  being  replaced  by 
broad  crimson  sashes  knotted  at  the  side. 
The  boys  were  tall  and  straight,  with  thick 
fair  hair  falling  on  their  shoulders,  and  their 
costume  was  very  becoming,  particularly  to 
the  younger,  who  was  a  beautiful  child  —  re- 
sembling, it  was  said,  his  mother  in  her  vouth. 
There  was  no  change  made  either  in  costume 
or  cut  of  hair  until  the  elder  bov  must  have 
been  nearly  thirteen  years  old,  and  went  to 
school. 

Farringford  and  our  own  home  were  near 
together.  From  every  ])()int  of  \'iew  Farring- 
ford was  charming,  whether  as  playground  or 
picture.  Of  Aldworth,  the  poet's  Surrev  home. 
I   will   say   nothing,   because   it   was   built  at  a 
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later  date,  and  my  recollections  of  it  are  not 
those  of  childhood;  moreov^er,  it  is  better 
known  to  the  public.  It  has  not,  and  never 
could  have,  the  charm  of  Farringford ;  tlie 
simplicity,  the  mellow  tints  of  age,  are  wanting 
to  it. 

It  is  in  winter-time  that  I  chiefly  remember 
Farringford — the  mild  Isle  of  Wight  winter, 
in  which  flowers  bloom  in  the  gardens,  and 
of  which  boisterous  salt-sea  irales  drivin^:  the 
waves  up  and  over  the  tall  chalk  cliffs  are  the 
severest  symptoms.  The  island  home  stood 
usually  with  doors  and  windows  flung  "  wide 
open  to  the  day."  They  were  French  windows, 
mostly,  opening  on  grassy  lawns  fringed  with 
trees  and  sweet  old-world  flowers,  and  winding 
walks  losing  themselves  in  bosky  dells.  The 
large  front  door,  by  which  we  rarely  entered, 
choosing  rather  the  window  of  the  boys'  study, 
the  fine  pebbles  on  the  drive,  the  walled  fruit- 
garden,   the    farm  —  how  clearly    I    see    them 
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still !  Then  there  was  the  tree  planted  by 
(iaribaldi  when  he  visited  Mr.  Tenn\son;  and 
well  do  I  remember  the  picture  published  in 
the  Illustrated  London  News  of  that  date,  and 
how  much  it  amused  and  delighted  us.  There 
stood  the  whole  family  at  the  house  door,  in 
the  act  of  receiving  the  Italian  patriot.  Every 
detail  of  dress  and  so  forth  was  correct,  but 
the  faces  —  oh  !  the  faces.  That  j^icture 
seemed  to  us  children  one  of  the  fui  iiiest 
things  we  had  ever  seen. 

Over  the  lane  at  the  back  of  the  grounds  a 
rustic  bridge  had  been  built,  in  order  that  the 
poet  might  pass  undisturbed  to  his  fields  and 
woods  beyond,  and  in  which  1  believe  many  of 
his  poems  were  thought  out.  In  that  sacred 
locality  we  had  many  a  fine  game  of  "  Knights."' 
This  was  one  of  our  favorite  games,  in  which 
each  child  always  took  the  same  character;  we 
were,  of  course.  King  Arthur's  Knights  of  the 
Round    Table.       There    we    tilted,    and    hel*! 
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jousts,  and  stormed  castles  —  a  queer  kind  of 
sunimer-liouse,  with  small  squares  of  stained 
lijlass  for  windows,  doini;  duty  for  the  latter. 
From  this  p()rti(jn  of  the  grounds — Maiden's 
Croft,  as  it  was  called  —  there  was  a  fine  \iew 
of  the  downs,  whereon  the  poet  loved  to  walk 
with  some  chosen  friends  —  my  father,  very 
often.  I  remember  being  told  that  the  only 
notice  Mr.  Tennyson  ever  received  of  a  visit 
from  the  Queen  was  the  sudden  a|jpearance  of 
one  of  her  outriders  speeding  over  those  downs 
from  Osborne.  This  apparition  meant  that 
Her  Majesty  was  following  hard  in  his  wake. 

The  house  at  Farringford  was  large  and 
rambling  —  big  rooms  and  little  rooms,  man v 
of  them  connecting  —  wide  halls  and  narrow 
passages  and  all  kinds  of  unexpected  nooks 
and  corners.  Such  a  house  for  hide-and-serk 
I  never  saw.  ik'st  of  all,  there  was  a  Secret 
Passage.  You  ol)ser\'e  I  writi'  it  in  cai)itals, 
because  to  me  in  pailieular  it  was  so  wonderful 
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and  mvsterious,  and  I  wasted  so  nuicli  time  in 
idle  dreams  about  it.  Every  now  and  again 
we  would  make  up  our  minds  to  explore  it. 
We  bad  to  take  down  a  picture  from  tbe  wall, 
and  find  tbe  bidden  spring  wbicb  would  cause 
a  small  door  to  fly  open.  Tben  we  would  all 
enter  solemnly,  one  by  one,  tbe  foremost  carry- 
ins;  a  liebt.  But  we  never  found  anv  outlet; 
probably  because  it  bad  long  been  walled  up. 
Many  old  Englisb  bouses  bave  secret  passages 
and  rooms,  wbicb  were  mucb  used  b\-  bunted 
people  in  tbe  times  wben  England  was  con- 
stantly quarreling  witb  berself. 

I  tbink  tbose  boys  must  bave  bad  a  bappy 
childbood,  and  I  am  sure  tbey  bad  a  gentle 
and  tender  rearing.  Rules  tbere  were,  and 
strictly  observed,  too,  but  I  can  recall  no 
severity.  Even  in  tbose  early  days  tbey  were 
unselfisb,  and  were  considerate  of  tbeir  motber's 
delicate  bealtb.  and  tbeir  fatber's  wisbes  and 
peculiarities.     F"or  to  declare  tbat  tbe  poet  bad 
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no  peculiarities  would  be,  of  course,  absurd. 
(Genius  is  allowed  privileges  of  life  and  be- 
havior which  are  not  allowed  to  other  men. 
It  is  natural,  therefore,  that  a  great  man 
should  acquire  peculiarities  —  especiall)-  if  for 
a  number  of  years  he  shuts  himself  away  from 
his  crowding,  struggling  fellow-creatures,  and 
the  few  who  are  near  him  thinK  of  little  else 
but  to  save  him  from  real  or  imaginary 
annoyances. 

The  boys  were  fond  of  animals,  and  had  dogs 
and  ponies.  Hut  their  ponies,  we  firmly  be- 
lieved, were  not  as  delightful  as  ours.  They 
had  toys  and  books,  however,  better  than  any 
we  ever  possessed,  and  these  they  shared  with 
us  so  unselfishly  that  we  really  got  as  much 
good  out  of  them  as  they  did.  I  remember  in 
])articular  a  large  rocking-horse  which  would 
carry  three  children  at  once.  How  could  he 
do  that  ?  Why,  one  child  would  ride  him  and 
restrain   his  prancings,  and  the  other  two  were 
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passengers,  and  were  accomnKxlated  with  seals 
at  each  end  of  the  rocker.  It  was  like  a  luxu- 
rious seesaw,  only  less  agitating'  and  decidedly 
more  sociable. 

1  try  in  vain  to  recall  the  poet's  library. 
Wherever  it  was,  you  may  be  sure  it  was  far 
removed  from  the  scene  of  our  games.  We 
usually  played  upstairs  when  indoors.  The 
boys  had  a  beautiful  big  da\-nursery.  On  the 
round  table  in  the  center  of  the  room,  in  front 
of  the  blazing  iire  —  we  had  a  "guard"  before 
it  —  we  used  to  play  "knights"  with  tin  sol- 
diers. I  can  see  Sir  Lancelot  now,  in  a  cocked 
hat,  and  riding-  a  gallant  gray  to  whom  the 
course  of  events  had  bestowed  a  "  bob-tail," 
instead  of  the  flowing  one  he  once  possessed. 
Dearly  we  loved  our  tin  Sir  Lancelot. 

When  we  were  on  the  Island  almost  every 
evening  was  spent  at  Farringford.  INIy  parents 
would  walk  across  the  fields,  and  enter  tlie 
grounds  by  the  side-gate,  and  the  house  by  the 
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study-window,  in  a  pcrfcctlv  infornial  nianner. 
Sometimes  they  came  before  dinner,  sometimes 
after.  In  any  case,  we  children  were  there  too 
—  either  havino-  tea  witli  the  l^ovs  in  the  nur- 
sery,  or  goini^  there  after  onr  own  meal  at 
home.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tenmson  always  dined 
in  a  kind  of  ante-room,  between  the  laro;e 
drawing-room  and  the  bovs'  study,  and  wlien 
my  jiarents,  or  otliers  of  the  favored  few,  were 
witli  them,  they  did  not  abandon  this  cosev 
and  home-like  apartment.  When  the  meal 
was  over,  the  ]:)arty  always  retired  to  the  draw- 
ing-room, where  frin't,  wine  and  sweet  biscuits 
were  set  out  on  a  table  by  the  fire;  arm-chairs 
and  Mrs.  Tennyson's  sofa  were  drawn  close; 
and  when  the  whole  was  shut  in  by  a  screen, 
and  presided  o\'cr  by  a  cloud  from  the  poet's 
favorite  ]^ipe,  it  looked  verv  sacred  ground  in- 
deed. Across  its  Ijorders  we  children  seldom 
intruded.  It  is  true  that  after  the  rawages  in 
hair    a;ul   clcUhes.  brought    about    b\-   our   wild 
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upstairs  romps,  had  been  set  to  rights,  we  all 
descended,  and  partook  of  fruit  and  cakes  on 
its  extreme  verge  ;  but  the  feast  over  we 
quickly  retired  to  the  ante-room,  where  we  told 
stories  in  hushed  voices.  This  habit  was  kept 
up  long  after  we  had  passed  nursery  bounds. 
The  hushed  atmosphere  in  which  the  poet  and 
his  wife  always  dwelt,  the  continued  dread  of 
being  the  disturbing  element  therein,  produced 
naturally  enough  an  exaggerated  sense  of  re- 
pression on  the  childish  mind;  and  greatly  as 
we  admired  the  poet's  works  —  knowing  most 
of  them,  in  fact,  by  heart — I  can  recall  but 
few  instances  of  those  little  personal  kindli- 
nesses which  children  appreciate  so  keenly 
when  offered  by  those  whose  intellectual 
powers  they  reverence. 

Much  as  the  poet  disliked  noise,  he  would 
occasionally  appear  in  the  ante-room  doorway, 
and  call  for  music.  This  meant  that  one  of 
his  sons  should  beat  upon   the  piano,  and  we 
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should  all  shout  "  Auld  I-ani^  Syne"  and  some 
others  of  his  favorite  ditties — generally  Scot- 
tish airs  —  at  the  full  pitch  of  our  lungs.  That 
we  were  none  of  us,  unless  it  was  his  )ounger 
son,  really  musical  was  of  no  consequence. 
The  poet  enjoyed  this  entertainment;  and  so 
did  we.  At  the  close  he  would  be  apt  to  be- 
stow what  he  called  an  "osculation"  on  the 
girls  —  an  honor  detracted  from  by  the  odor 
of  tobacco  imparted  by  his  ragged  beard  and 
mustache.      But  he  said  little. 

In  spite  of  Mr.  Tennyson's  morbid  dread  of 
disturbance  or  intrusion,  and  the  effect  of  which 
on  his  manners  and  expression  has  led  to  such 
severe  criticism,  there  were  certain  people  who 
had  the  eutt'ee  to  his  house  and  seemed  to  be 
welcome  there.  Among  these  was  a  lady,  a 
neighbor,  well  known  partly  by  reason  of  her 
passion  for  photography.  If  my  memory  serves 
me  right,  she  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  the 
poet's  likeness  whenever  she   felt  so  disposed 
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—  or  at  all  events  very  often  —  and  excellent 
likenesses  some  of  these  are.  She  was  an  en- 
thusiast, and  used  to  bribe  children  who  she 
thouo;ht  had  the  rioht  kind  of  faces  to  sit  for 
her.  Cake  and  jam  were  her  bribes  —  for  such 
were  required  —  the  children,  indeed,  thinking 
them  hardly  earned.  She  liked  to  pose  them 
in  groups  to  represent  scenes  from  Mr.  Tenny- 
son's longer  poems.  She  also  had  a  passion 
for  dramatic  art,  and  built  herself  a  small 
theater,  in  which  her  son,  the  Tennyson  boys 
and  ourselves,  once  played  to  a  crowded  house. 
But  we  were  no  longer  children  then,  so  I  must 
stop  here  and  tell  no  more. 

Carroll   Burton. 


TENNYSON    IN    HIS 
FAMILY. 

111'^  home   life  of  the  poet 
at    Farringford,   which 
Mrs.  Burton  so  brightly 
recalls,  is  but  a  glimpse 
of    what     may    be    es- 
teemed    the    even-day    en- 
vironment of   a  great  poet. 
Tennyson     was     especially 
happy     in     his     home     sur- 
roundings.     Marrvinir  com- 
paratively   late   in    life,  and 
when     his     reputation     was 
largely  established,  he  found 
at  once  a  helpmeet  and  a  companion  in    Lady 
Tennvson,  and   wa>   both   an   affectionate   hus- 
band and  a  fond   father.      Lady   Tennyson  was 
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Miss  Emily  Sellwood.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  a  lawyer  of  Horncastle,  and  a  niece  of  the 
famous  Arctic  explorer,  Sir  John  Franklin.  It 
was  to  the  memory  of  the  dauntless  uncle  of 
his  wife  that  the  poet  wrote  those  four  mag- 
nificent lines  as  an  epitaph  for  Sir  John's 
monument  at  Westminster  : 

"  Not  here  !  the  white  North  has  thy  bones  ;  and  thou, 

Heroic  sailor-soul, 
Art  passing  on  thine  happier  vovage  now 

Toward  no  earthly  pole." 

Tennyson  was  forty-two  at  the  time  of  his 
marriage  to  Miss  Sellwood.  That  same  year 
he  was  appointed  Poet  Laureate  of  England. 
He  was  the  owner  of  three  residences  ;  one 
at  Farringford  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  one  at 
Aldworth  in  Surrey,  and  one  at  Peterstield  in 
Hampshire.  His  two  boys,  of  whom  Mrs. 
Burton  has  written,  were  Hallam,  born  on  the 
eleventh  of  August,  1852,  and  Lionel,  born  in 
1854.       It    is    Hallam    who    succeeds    to    his 
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father's  title,  and  is  now  Lord  Tennyson.  He 
was,  of  course,  named  for  young  Arthur  Hal- 
lam,  the  inspirer  of  "  In  Memoriam."  He  is 
the  father  of  two  baby  boys,  and  is  a  man 
of  affairs  and  practical  aims.  Lionel,  the 
youngest  son  of  the  poet,  died  in  India  in 
1886,  leaving  three  sons  to  carry  forward  the 
Tennyson  name.  Hallam,  the  present  Lord 
Tennyson,  is  his  father's  literary  executor  and 
biographer.  The  loyalty  and  affection  that 
existed  between  father  and  son  were  very  great, 
and  Mr.  Watts  says  of  them  : 

"  The  biograpln-  of  such  a  poet,  one  who 
has  had  such  an  immense  influence  upon  the 
literary  history  of  the  entire  Victorian  epoch  — 
indeed,  upon  the  nineteenth  century,  for  his 
work  covers  two  thirds  of  the  centurv  —  will 
be  a  work  of  incalculable  importance.  There 
is  but  one  man  who  is  fully  equipped  for  such 
an  undertaking,  and  fortunately  that  is  his 
own  son  —  a  man  of  great  ability,  of  admirable 
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critical  acumen,  and  of  quite  exceptional  ac- 
complishments. His  son's  filial  affection  was 
so  precious  to  Lord  Tennyson  that,  although 
the  poet's  powers  remained  undimmed  to  the 
last  day  of  his  life,  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
should  have  had  all  the  splendid  work  of 
the  last  ten  years  without  his  affectionate  and 
unwearied  aid." 

But  Lady  Tennyson's  appreciative  and  sym- 
pathetic faith  in  her  husband's  genius,  was 
also  a  spur  and  aid  to  endeavor.  Bayard  Tay- 
lor, writing  to  Mr.  Stedman,  in  1867,  thus  de- 
lightfully recorded  his  glimpse  at  the  home 
life  of  the  poet  at  Farringford  : 

"  We  dined  at  six  in  a  quaint  room  hung 
with  pictures,  and  then  went  to  the  drawing- 
room  for  dessert.  Tennyson  and  I  retired  to 
his  study  at  the  top  of  the  house,  lit  pipes,  and 
talked  of  poetry.  He  asked  me  if  I  could  read 
his  '  Boadicea.'  I  thought  I  could.  '  Read  it. 
and    let    me   see,'    said    he.      '  I    would   rather 
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hear  you  read  it,'  I  answered.  Tliereupon  he 
did  so,  chanting  the  lumberinL;-  lines  witli  great 
unrtion.  I  spoke  of  the  icKl  of  '  ( iLune\ere  ' 
as  Ijeing  perhaps  liis  finest  j^oem,  and  said  that 
I  could  not  read  it  aloud  witliout  my  voice 
Ijreaking  down  at  certain  passages.  '  W  hy,  I 
can  read  it  and  keep  my  voice  !  '  lie  exclaimed 
triumphantly  This  I  doubted,  and  he  agreed 
to  try  after  \\v,  went  down  to  our  wives.  Mis 
reading  is  a  strange,  monotonous  chant,  with 
une.\i)ecte(l  falling  inflections  which  I  cannot 
describe,  but  can  imitate  cxactlw  It  is  very 
impressive.  In  spite  ot  myself,  I  became  very 
much  excited  as  he  went  on.  Finally,  when 
Arthur  foi-givcs  the  f[ueen,  Tenn\-son's  voice 
fairlv  broke.  I  found  tears  on  my  cheeks,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  I'enmson  were  cr\ing,  one  on 
either  side  of  me.  lie  made  an  effort,  and 
went  on  to  the  (z\\d^,  closing  grandly.  '  How 
can  \()U  sa\','  I  asked  (referring  to  previous 
conversation ),    '  that     vou     have    no    suretv    e)f 
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permanent  fame  ?  This  poem  will  only  die 
with  the  lans^ua^e  in  which  it  is  written.'  Mrs. 
Tennyson  started  up  from  her  couch.  '  It  is 
true  ! '  she  exclaimed  ;  I  have  told  Alfred  the 
same  thing.'  .  .  .  When  I  spoke  of  cer- 
tain things  in  his  poetry  which  I  specially 
valued,  he  said  more  than  once,  '  But  the 
critics  blame  me  for  just  that.  It  is  only 
now  and  then  a  man  like  yourself  sees  what 
I  meant  to  do.'  He  is  very  sensitive  to  criti- 
cism, I  find,  but  perhaps  not  more  than  the 
rest  of  us ;  only  one  sees  it  more  clearly  in 
another." 

It  was  to  this  loving  and  faithful  wife  that 
Lord  Tennyson  dedicated  his  last  poem,  ten 
days  before  his  death  and  almost  in  the 
shadow  of  the  approaching  sejDaration  —  "  The 
Silent  Voices  "  that  the  dying  poet  heard  : 

"  When  tlie  dumb  houi-,  clothed  in  bhick, 

Urings  the  dreams  about  my  bed, 
Call  me  not  so  often  back. 

Silent  voices  of  the  dead." 


1    \|)V     IFNNV^ON 
{After  thr  /■aiiilinc  at  Aldivorth,  hy  G.  F.  Watts,  R.  W .) 
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It  was  amid  tlie  rcfincnicn.ts  and  inspirations 
of  this  secluded  liomo  life  —  a  recluse  and  yet 
a  worker — that  Tennyson  achieved  the  suc- 
cesses that  ha\-e  made  his  name  immortal, 
P)Oth  I'"arringford  and  Aldworth  had  tliose 
surroundings  that  most  suited  the  poet's  moods 
—  the  fairest  of  l^^n^lish  scenery  and  the  quiet 
elesfance  of  home  enxironments  that  make 
thought  a  pleasure  and  creation  almost  a  dutw 

Hut  though  this  work  wa>  stead)'  and  accu- 
mulati\e,  it  covered  \eai-s  of  thought,  and  tlie 
"outj^ut,"  if  we  may  so  term  it,  was  not  an 
over-production.  It  was  the  refined  result  of 
years  of  thouL;ht  and  studv.  Rossiter  Johnson 
thus  critically  sums  it  up: 

"  I  have  spoken  of  Tennyson  as  voluminous; 
but,  if  we  consider  the  element  of  time,  he  was 
not  so.  In  the  fifty  vears  succeedini;-  his  first 
publication  he  produced  an  ax'erage  of  two 
lines  a  dav.  The  pla\s  tliat  he  lia>  written 
since  that  time  would  increase  tliis  axeraue  — 
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if  they  were  poetry.  It  is  a  curious  fact  tliat 
if  we  put  together  all  the  British  poetry  that 
has  generally  been  conceded  to  be  worthy  of 
preservation  in  popular  collections,  it  presents 
very  nearly  this  same  average  of  two  lines  a 
day  for  the  five  and  a  half  centuries  since  the 
birth  of  Chaucer.  As  Tennyson  never  had 
any  other  business  than  writing  poetry,  he 
seems  to  have  done  it  very  deliberately,  though 
we  cannot  know  how  much  he  wrote  that  he 
did  not  choose  to  publish.  Byron  produced 
about  the  same  amount  for  publication,  in  one 
fourth  of  the  time." 
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EVEN  b()\s  and  fi\c  girls  made 
up  the  home  group  of  the  Ten- 
nyson chilchx'n  in  the  rectory  at 
Somersby.  It  was  a  happv  fam- 
ily, a  precocious  dozen.  Writing 
stories  and  ))oems  was  a  favorite  occupation 
with  these  boys  and  girls  in  that  long  old 
house,  witli  its  steep  tile-covered  roof  that  rose 
above  the  "dreary  moorland"  and  the  "  sandv 
tracts "  that  the  poet  has  rej^roduced  for  us 
in  "  Eocksle\-  Hall."  The  rectoi",  wliom  the 
jDrecocious  dozen  lo\ed  and  honored  as  their 
father,  was,  we  are  told,  a  tall,  striking  man. 
remarkabk-  for  great  strength  and  accom- 
l)]ished    in    many    ways.       He    was    a    poet,  a 
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painter,  an  architect  and  a  musician,  with  a 
toLicii  also  of  the  linguist  and  the  matlie- 
matician.  We  are  not,  therefore,  sui^prised  to 
learn  that  he  could  with  equal  credit  conduct 
the  education  of  his  boys  and  girls,  and  him- 
self fit  up  the  dining-room  of  the  rectory  with 
painted  chapel-like  windows  and  stained  glass 
panes.  The  rector's  wife,  the  mother  of  all 
these  boys  and  girls,  was,  we  are  told,  "a  sweet 
and  fjentle  and  most  imaoinative  woman,  so 
kind-hearted  that  it  has  passed  into  a  proverb." 
Indeed,  it  is  asserted  that  the  wicked  boys  and 
men  of  a  neighboring  village  would  not  unfre- 
quently  bring  their  dogs  under  the  rectory 
windows  and  beat  them  there,  in  order  to  be 
bribed  by  Gfentle  Mrs.  Tennvson  to  desist  in 
their  cruelty,  or  to  make  advantageous  bar- 
gains by  selling  her  the  worthless  curs.  She 
was  a  ferventlv  religious  woman,  and  lived  to 
see  her  son  Alfred  grow  famous.  She  died 
in  1865. 
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The  pilgrim  to  SomerslDv,  so  F.  \V.  Halsby 
assures  us,  finds  an  utter  absence  of  any  local 
pride  in  one  who  has  closely  linked  the  name 
of  that  town  with  his  own  fame.  A>ked  if  they 
knew  the  poet  Tennyson,  the  inhabitants  will 
refer  to  "  old  Dr.  Tennyson  "  who  died  loner  aero 


"  Flow,  softly  flow,  bv  lawn  and  lea 
Thy  trilnile  wave  Helivtr." 

(he  died  in  1S30),  and  will  point  out  his  c;rave 
in  the  churchward.  When  the  boys  were  youni;', 
this  writer  asserts,  it  was  a  common  criticism 
that  the  father  was  doini;-  nothinp;  to  give  them 
an  object  in  life.  They  were  often  seen  run- 
nim;-  about  from   place  to  place  with  manners 
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decidedly  Bohemian,  writing  verses  constantly, 
never  possessed  of  an\'  j:)ocket  money,  often 
taking  walks  at  night  and  remarkab]\-  exclu- 
sive.    Alfred    might    be    seen    far   away   from 
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"  I  chatter  over  stunv  wavs  in  little  Nliarii^  and  trebles, 
I  billable  into  eddying  ijavs,  I  babble  on  the  i)e])bles." 

home  without  a  hat  on,  and  quite  absorbed 
in  thought.  He  has  been  known  to  walk 
straight  away  from  Somersby  until  the  German 
Ocean,  ten  miles  off,  obliged  him  to  change  his 
course. 
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Of  tlic  verses  "turnrd  out"  by  the  b()\s  and 
twirls  of  that  rectory  home,  few  remain.  W'e 
are  told  that  almost  the  first  of  young  Alfred's 
verses  were  written  in  memory  of  his  erand- 
mother,  after  her  death.  Seeing  the  lines,  the 
boy's  grandfather  ga\e  him  ten  shillings  and 
said:  "  There,  Alfred,  that  is  the  first  money 
you  ever  earned  by  your  poetry;  and  take  my 
word  for  it,  it  will  be  the  last." 

The  love  of  poetry  and  of  the  sea  were  strontr, 
almost  j)assionate,  in  young  Alfred  Tennxson. 
He  and  his  brother  Charles  were  always  to- 
gether, roaming  or  writing,  reading  Thonison's 
"  Seasons  "'  or  >pouting  Byron.  Byron,  indeed, 
was  for  a  time  their  model  and  ideal.  And 
when  he  died,  Alfred  Tennyson,  then  a  lad  of 
fifteen,  thought  that  "with  Byron  dead,  the 
whole  world  was  at  an  end." 

At  Louth  grammar  school,  which  the  two 
brothers  attended,  they  took  no  share  in  the 
sports  of  the  other  boys  ;    the\-  scarcely  made 
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anv  show  of  brilliancy  in  the  classroom.  Their 
reading  was  not  at  all  in  the  usual  line  of 
schoolboy  literature,  and  they  were  often  writ- 
ing verses  when  the  other  boys  were  at  cricket 
or  football,  or  the  countless  out-door  sports 
of  inglish  schoolboys.  They  marched  in  the 
schoolboy  procession  that  celebrated  the  coro- 
nation of  George  IV.,  but  the  school  records 
and  legends  tell  little  else  of  the  two  "moon- 
ing "  Tennyson  brothers  who  liked  verse- 
making  better  than  taw  or  cricket. 

But  thouQ:h  so  little  of  a  boy  among  bovs 
Tennyson  had  always  a  love  for  children,  and 
the  poetry  of  childhood  finds  frequent  expres- 
sion in  his  verse.  Of  all  these,  without  doubt 
the  fairest  and  most  touching  is  in  the  familiar 
lines,  "  The  Widow  and  Child  :  " 


"  Home  thev  liroimht  her  warrior  dead  ; 

She  nor  swooned,  n(jr  uttered  cry  ; 
All  her  maidens,  watching  said, 

'  She  must  \vee|i  or  she  must  die.' 
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"'I'hcn  they  praised  him,  soft  aiul  low, 
Called  him  worthy  to  be  loved. 

Truest  friend  and  noblest  foe  ; 
Vet  she  neither  spoke  nor  moved. 

"  Stole  a  maiden  from  her  place, 

Lightly  to  the  warrior  stept, 
Took  a  face-cloth  from  the  face, 
^■cl  she  neither  moved  nor  wept. 

"  Rose  a  nnrse  of  ninety  years, 

Set  his  child  111)011  her  knee  — 
Like  summer  tempest  came  her  tears  — 
'Sweet  my  child,  I  live  for  thee.'' 
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HEN   the   first  of  the    Arthurian 
legends  appeared,  in    1842,  len- 
nyson  was  thirty-three  years  old. 
When  the  collected  "  Idyls  of  the 
King "   came   from   the   press,  in 
1859,  the  poet  wa^^s  fifty.     The  work  that  con- 
nected those  two  dates  was  that  of  a  poet  in 
his    prime.     And   certainly  no  poet  ever   did 
better  or  more  acceptable  work  than  did  Alfred 
Tennyson  in  those  seventeen  years.     "  Morte 
d' Arthur,"     "Dora,"     "The     Talking     Oak," 
"Locksley   Hall,"  "Lady   Clare,"  "The   Prin- 
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cess,"  "  In  Mcmoriam,"  the  "  W'ellini^ton  Ode," 
"  Maud,"  "  The  Chame  of  the  Li^lit  IVicrade," 
"The    IJrook,"   "The    Idyls    of   the    Kino:"  — 
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"  Upon  the  cliancel-ca.scnieiU  aiui  upon  thai  ,urave  of  mine, 
In  the  eaily,  early  morning  the  summer  sun  will  shine." 

these  all  appeared  within  that  span  of  vears. 
An\'  one  of  them  would  have  brought  fame  to 
any  singer;  more  than  one  of  them  would  have 

given  immortality. 

The  (lentil    of    his  dearlv   loved    friend    I  lal- 
1am,  whieh  \\a>  the  inspiration  of   the  one  hun- 
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dred  and  thirty  sections  that  comprise  "  In 
Memoriam,"  affected  the  poet  deeply.  Arthur 
Henry  Hallam  had  died  in  1833.  He  had 
been  to  Tennyson  "the  dearest  of  all  living 
men,"  and  through  fully  sixteen  years  the  poet 
had  been  brooding  and  sorrowing  over  his  per- 
sonal loss,  until  out  of  that  loss  had  come  the 
strength,  the  faith,  the  unity  of  thought,  the 
deep  spiritual  insight,  the  wonderful  prescience 
of  things  divine,  the  marvelous  study  of  love 
immortal  that  found  expression  in  the  harmoni- 
ous stanzas  of  "  In  Memoriam,"  and  made  it 
"  the  best-loved  and  most-quoted  religious  poem 
of  the  present  age."  The  world  only  knows 
Arthur  Henry  Hallam  as  the  inspiration  of 
"  In  Memoriam ; "  and  the  world  has  every 
reason  to  be  devoutly  thankful  for  Arthur 
Henry  Hallam,  whose  early  death  was,  if  it 
may  be  so  expressed,  the  most  notable  act  of 
his  brief  life,  for  it  has  made  for  him  an  im- 
perishable monument. 
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It  was  not  until  liis  jii-jme  tliat  Tennyson 
married.  I  Ic  set  uj)  liis  liouscliold  gods  amid 
tlic  most  charming  of  English  rural  surround- 
ings, and  in  the  company  of  his  wife,  his  boys, 
his  books  and  his  accepted  work,  steadily 
advanced  to  fame  and  fortune.  Farrinu:ford, 
in  the  lovely  Isle  of  Wight,  has  from  that 
period  been  associated  with  the  name  of  Ten- 
nyson, and  the  first  important  American  col- 
lection of  his  poems  was  for  years  known  as 
the  "  Farringford  lulition." 

It  was  to  Farrinjrford,  as  he  ^rrew  famous,  that 
]3e()j)le  flocked  to  see  him,  much  to  his  distress; 
for  no  man  ever  courted  notoriety  less  or  lo\ed 
exclusiveness  more.  Hence  have  arisen  the 
stories,  based  on  slim  foundations  and  grown 
yet  farther  from  the  truth  b\-  repetition,  of 
Tennyson's  brusqueness  and  discourtesy  to 
strangers.  Both  were  largely  of  the  would-be 
visitors'  own  coinage,  or  the  outgrowth  of  their 
own   unseemly  hero-worship.     The   traits  they 
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ascribe  to  the  retiring  poet  were  in   reality  not 
apparent  to  his  friends. 

Says  Theodore  Watts:  "What  has  been 
called  his  exclusiveness  is  entirely  mythical. 
He  was  the  most  hospitable  of  men.  It  was 
very  rare  indeed  for  him  to  part  from  a  friend 
at  his  hall  door  or  at  the  railway  station  with- 
out urging  him  to  return  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  generally  with  the  words, '  Come  whenever 
you  like.'  The  fact  is,  however,  that  for  many 
years  the  strangest  notions  seem  to  have  got 
abroad  as  to  the  claims  of  the  public  upon  men 
of  genius.  There  seems  to  be  scarcely  anv 
one  who  does  not  look  upon  every  man  who  has 
passed  into  the  purgatory  of  fame  as  his  or  her 
common  propert)^  The  unlucky  victim  is  to  be 
pestered  by  letters  upon  every  sort  of  foolish 
subject,  and  to  be  hunted  down  in  his  walks 
and  insulted  by  senseless  adulation.  Tennyson 
resented  this,  and  so  did  Rossetti,and  so  ought 
every   man    who    has    reached    eminence    and 
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respects  his  own  genius.  Neither  fame  nor 
life  itself  is  worth  having  on  such  terms  as 
these.  One  day  Lord  Tennyson,  when  walk- 
ing round  his  garden  at  Farringford,  saw 
perched  up  in  the  trees  that  surrounded  it  two 
men  who  had  been  refused  admittance  at  the 
gate  —  two  men  dressed  like  gentlemen.  He 
very  wisely  gave  the  public  to  understand  that 
his  fame  was  not  to  be  taken  as  an  abrogation 
of  his  rights  as  a  private  English  gentleman. 
For  my  part,  whenever  I  hear  any  one  railing 
against  a  man  of  cMiiinence  with  whom  he  can- 
not possibly  have  been  brought  into  contact,  I 
know  at  once  what  it  means — the  railer  has 
been  writing  an  idle  letter  to  the  eminent  one 
and  received  no  reply." 

Tennyson's  ability  as  a  poet  attracted  wide 
attention,  and  in  the  earlier  years  of  what  may 
be  called  his  prime,  when  the  death  of  his  father 
left  him  but  narrow  means,  there  was  talk  of 
a  poet's  pension  for  him  to  enable  him  to  do 
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unhampered  work.  This  pension  came  from 
what  is  known  in  Enghmd  as  the  Civil  List, 
and  was  warmly  recommended  by  Carlyle,  who 
was  through  life  a  stanch  friend  of  the  poet. 
In  his  life  of  Lord  Houghton,  W'eymess  Reid 
tells  this  story  of  the  pension.  Lord  Houghton, 
it  will  be  remembered,  was  better  known  as 
the  writer  and  poet.  Richard  Monckton  Milnes, 
and  it  was  to  him  that  Carlyle  applied: 

"  Richard  Milnes,"  said  Carl\le  one  day, 
withdrawing  his  pipe  from  his  mouth,  as  they 
were  seated  together  in  the  little  house  in 
Cheyne  Row,  "when  are  you  going  to  get  that 
pension  for  Alfred  Tennyson  '^.  "  "  My  dear 
Carlyle,"  responded  Milnes,  "the  thing  is  not 
so  easy  as  you  suppose.  What  will  my  con- 
stituents say  if  I  do  get  a  pension  for  Ten- 
nyson ?  They  know  nothing  about  him  or  his 
poetry,  and  they  will  probably  think  he  is  some 
poor  relation  of  my  own,  and  that  the  whole 
affair   is   a    job."      "  Richard    Milnes,"    replied 
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Carlylc,  solemnly,  "on  the  Day  of  Judgment, 
wlien  the  Lord  asks  vou  why  vou  didn't  irct 
that  pension  for  Alfred  Tennwson,  it  will  not 
do  to  lay  the  blame  on  your  constituents  ;  it  is 
you  that  will  be  damned." 

Final  1\-  Peel,  then  Prime  Minister,  asked 
Milnes  whether  he  should  grant  a  pension  of 
one  thousand  dollars  a  year  to  Tennyson  or  to 
Sheridan  Knowles,  adding  that  he  knew  noth- 
ing of  either  of  them.  "What!"  said  Milnes, 
"  have  you  never  seen  the  name  of  Sheridan 
Knowles  on  a  jDlaybill  ?  "  "No."  "And  have 
you  never  read  a  poem  of  Tennvson's  .»* " 
"No."  Then  Milnes  sent  to  Peel  "  Locksley 
Hall  "  and  "  IMysses,"  accompanied  by  a  letter 
from  himself  in  which  lie  gave  his  own  o):)inion 
to  the  effect  that  if  the  pension  were  merely 
to  be  bestowed  as  a  charitable  gift,  Sheridan 
Knowles  was  the  j^roper  recipient  of  it;  but 
that  if  it  were  to  be  bestowed  in  the  interests 
of   English  literature,  then  beyond  all  question 
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it  should  be  given  to  Tennyson.  Peel  took  the 
latter  view  of  the  question,  and  bestowed  the 
pension  upon  Tennyson.  Before  very  long, 
however,  he  was  enabled  to  confer  a  pension 
of  the  same  amount  upon  Knowles. 

The  Laureateship — a  feudal  heritage  of  the 
days  of  the  English  Chaucer  and  of  his  Italian 
contemporary,  Petrarch  —  was  conferred  upon 
Tennyson  in  1850.  In  1883  he  was  elevated 
to  the  peerage  (was  not  the  peerage  elevated 
by  his  acceptance  of  the  title?)  as  Baron 
Tennyson  of  Aldworth,  Sussex,  and  of  Fresh- 
water in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  These  were  but 
inadequate  recognitions  of  a  world-helping 
genius;  but  genius  is  not  always  recognized 
even  by  those  among  whom  it  flourishes  and 
whom  it  unconsciously  helps.  Thus  a  cottager 
near  to  the  poet's  home  of  Farringford  said 
one  day  to  his  clergyman  :  "  They  tells  me 
that  this  'ere  Lord  Tennyson's  a  great  poet.'' 
"  Certainly  he  is —  a  very  great  poet."     "  And 
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I've  been  readin'  a  man  named  Shakspere  — 
he  was  a  great  poet,  too?  "  "  Indeed  he  was."' 
"  Well,"  said  the  rustic  critic,  as  he  struck  his 
spade  deep  into  the  soil, "  I  don't  think  nothing 
o'  neither  of  'em." 

The  prime  of  Tennyson  was  a  glorious 
golden  age  of  song  for  him.  No  man  ever 
gave  grander  or  more  diversified  poems  to 
mankind  than  did  he,  the  helper  and  uplifter 
of  his  fellowmen  — 

"  Men  my  biotliers,  men  tlie  workers,  ever  reaping  something  new; 
That  which  they  have    clone   but   earnest    of    the   things   that    they 
shall  do.'' 

From  tliat  quiet  study  at  Farringford  noble 
thoughts  and  stately  verses  went  forth  to  de- 
light and  help  the  world.  And  to  him,  even 
as  to  the  great  soldier  whose  requiem  he  sang, 
may  be  applied  the  same  words  of  prophecy 
and  remembrance,  as  beyond  the  waving 
funeral  j)lumes  and    that  pillared  Abbey  that 
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has  so  lately  opened  to  receive  his  honored  dust 
we  see  the  poet  and  recall  the  man : 

"  For  tho'  the  Giant  Ages  heave  the  hill 

And  break  the  shore,  and  evermore 

Make  and  break,  and  work  their  will ; 

Tho'  world  on  world  in  myriad  myriads  roll 

Round  us,  each  with  different  powers. 

And  other  forms  of  life  than  ours, 

What  know  we  greater  than  the  soul  ? 

On  God  and  Godlike  men  we  build  our  trust. 

Hush!  the  Dead  March  wails  in  the  people's  ears. 

The  dark  crowd  moves,  and  there  are  sobs  and  tears: 

The  black  earth  yawns  :  the  mortal  disappears  ; 

Ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust ; 

He  is  gone  who  seem'd  so  great.  — 

Gone;  but  nothing  can  bereave  him 

Of  the  force  he  made  his  own 

Being  here,  and  we  believe  him 

Something  far  advanced  in  state. 

And  that  he  wears  a  truer  crown 

Than  any  wreath  that  man  can  weave  him. 

Speak  no  more  of  his  renown. 

Lay  your  earthly  fancies  down. 

And  in  the  vast  cathedral  leave  him. 

God  accept  him,  Christ  receive  him." 
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r  an  age  when  most  men  feel  that 
fe-work  is  practically  over,  and 
■cation   a  weariness    or   an    im- 


_.'^-fk/^''^'^  possibility,  lennyson  was  still  a 
thinker,  still  a  worker.  He  was 
seventy-four  when  the  Queen  of  England,  as  a 
mark  of  appreciation  and  honor,  raised  him  to 
the  peerage.  He  was  still  writing  at  eighty, 
and  the  strength  and  fire  of  some  of  the  songs 
written  for  his  pastoral  play,  "  The  Foresters," 
show  that  age  had  not  dimmed  his  ardor,  nor 
stilled  his  feiA'ent  jiatriotism.  Witness  his 
ringing  chorus  be<'innin<'- : 


There  is  no  land  like  I'jit^laiul." 
95 
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Though  he  might  occasionally  show  a  strain 
of  pessimism  as  he  turned  an  old  man's  eyes 
upon  the  seemingly  needless  and  purposeless 
struggles  of  this  pushing  age,  and  though  he 
might  dissent  from  his  own  youthful  ambitions 
and  enthusiasms,  as  in  the  singular  revocation 
of  the  old  Locksley  Hall  in  the  new  "Locksley 
Hall  Sixty  Years  After,"  the  fact  remains  that 
he  did  again  and  again  in  his  later  years  send 
out  sparks  and  flashes  of  genius  that  even  the 
youngest  and  most  ambitious  of  poets  might 
envy,  and  that  the  hand  of  the  master  still 
showed  that  the  soul  of  the  master  yet  lived. 
His  old  age  was  still  his  prime,  as  Theodore 
Watts  said  of  him  but  a  short  time  before  his 
"  passing : " 


"  Our  Master's  prime  is  now —  is  ever  now ; 
Our  star  that  wastes  not  in  the  wastes  of  night, 
Holds  Nature's  dower  nndimmed  in  Time's  des|>ite  -, 
Those  eves  seem  wisdom's  own  beneath  that  brow. 
Where  every  furrow  Time  hath  dared  to  plow 
Sliines  a  new  bar  of  still  diviner  linlit." 
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When  threescore  years  had  passed  him  l^y 
still  his  i^en  wrote  on,  still  his  measures  came. 
"  Enoch  Arden,"  "  The  Holy  Grail,"  *•  Gareth 
and  Lynette,"  "  Queen  Mary,"  "  Harold,"  "  The 
Cup  and  the  Falcon,"  "  Becket,"  "Tiresias," 
"  Demeter,"  "  The  Foresters,""  Akbar's  Dream  " 
—  these  and  other  minor  poems  and  dramas 
have  been  given  to  the  world  since  the  poet's 
sixtieth  birthday. 

He  grew  to  be  eccentric,  to  be  careless  in 
his  dress,  shagg}'  in  his  personal  appearance, 
not  thinking  and  not  caring  for  the  praise  of 
men,  nor  the  presence  of  others  than  his  few 
intimate  friends.  He  detested  bores,  he  dreaded 
lion-hunters,  and  fought  intrusion  with  appar- 
ent brusqueness  —  and  no  wonder,  says  Dr. 
}  lolmes,  "  when  one  thinks  how  he  was  annoyed 
by  visitors  who  respected  nothing  and  wanted 
to  peer  into  everything  about  his  home." 

His  later  years  were  passed  in  his  stately 
home,  "  Aldworth,"  near  llaselmcre  in  Surrey. 
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This  estate  he  had  purchased  in  1867.  Says 
Mrs.  Gilchrist:  "I  do  think,  if  ever  there  was 
a  place  made  for  a  poet  to  live  in,  this  Aid- 
worth  is  the  spot.  Thirty-six  acres,  half  cop- 
pice above,  three  large  fields  and  little  old 
farmhouse  below.  Tennyson  was  so  pleased 
with  it  —  a  sort  of  childlike  glee  that  is  beau- 
tiful, contrasting  curiously  enough  with  his 
saturnine  moods." 

It  was  a  wooded  hollow  in  Blackdown  Hill, 
sheltered  yet  elevated,  and  commanding  a  view 
of  Surrey,  Sussex  and  parts  of  Hampshire,  with 
parts  also  of  Kent,  South  Down  and  the  Surrey 
Hills,  while,  through  a  gap,  from  the  lawn  the 
sea  could  be  distinctly  seen.  Here  he  lived 
and  worked,  walking  in  his  garden  as  was  his 
custom  in  a  creative  reverie  which  those  who 
understood  him,  understood,  also,  he  did  not 
wish  to  have  disturbed. 

In  his  old  age,  Tennyson,  we  are  assured, 
looked   every   inch   a   king;   his   features  were 
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massive,  his  eyes  grave  and  penetrating,  his 
hair  long,  but  dark,  and  though  growing  tliin 
yet  thinning  out  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  a 
pecuHar  beauty  to  tlie  mystic  head.  Tlius 
looked  he  whom  one  has  called  "  England's 
second  King  Alfred  —  her  second  Alfred  the 
Great."  Thus  looked  he  when  the  end  came 
at  last  —  the  lime  of  which  he  wrote  only  a 
few  days  before  the  final  scene: 


"  When  ilie  diiinh  hour  clothed  in  black, 
Brings  the  dream  about  mv  bed." 


Thoughtful  to  the  last,  a  poet  to  the  end, 
his  summons  came  as  gently  as  all  his  life  had 
run;  and  with  his  hand  resting  on  the  open 
pages  of  the  great  master  from  whom  he  drew 
so  much  food  for  inspiration  —  open  at  the 
"dirge"  in  '"  Cymbeline  "  —  the  close  of  Ten- 
nyson's life-work  came,  and  the  great  laureate 
was  dead. 

"  He  has  o-one,"  savs   ]\Tr.  Stedman,  "  in   the 
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fullness  of  years  and  glory,  and  the  feeling  of 
light  and  love  that  made  youth  beautiful  for 
us  is  revived  for  a  moment  as  I  think  of  what 
he  was,  and  then  fades  with  'the  days  that  are 
no  more.'  Greater  than  the  o-reatest  of  his 
o-eneration,  he  outsans;  and  outlived  them  all. 
Who  of  them  is  left  to  utter  Bedivere's  cry  to 
Arthur? 

'  But  now  the  whole  Romul  Table  is  dissolved, 
Which  was  an  image  of  the  mighty  world  ! ' 

Who  can  guess  what  time  must  pass  —  whether 
it  is  to  be  counted  by  decades  or  by  centuries 
—  before  the  old  realm  will  see  itself  so  bravely 
and  faithfully  expressed,  and  at  its  best,  by  a 
national  minstrel  in  enduring  song?  " 

And  here,  to  this  collection  of  pen-portraits 
of  the  poet  we  add  the  last,  disclosing  the 
Master  of  song,  as  he  aj^peared  to  one  of  his 
attendant  physicians  who  was  present  at  his 
death:    "On    the    bed    a    figure    of    breathino- 
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marble,  flooded  and  bathed  in  the  lit^ht  of  the 
full  moon  streaming  through  the  oriel  window; 
his  hand  clasping  the  Shakspere  which  he  had 
asked  for  but  recently,  and  which  he  had  kept 
by  him  to  the  end  ;  the  moonlight ;  the  majestic 
fifjfure,  as  he  lav  there  'drawinor  thicker  breath,' 


"  I  liope  to  see  my  Pilot  face  to  face 
Wlien  I  have  ciost  the  l)ar.'' 

irresistibly  brought  to  our  minds  his  own  '  Pass- 
ins:  of  Arthur.'  His  last  conscious  words  were 
words  of  love  addressed  to  wife  and  son  — 
words  too  sacred  to  be  written  here." 

Thus  calmly  and  peacefully  closed  an  honored 
and   busy  life,  thus  hopefully  and  serenely  did 
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he  meet  "his  Pilot"  face  to  face,  as  he  himself 
hoped  to  in  that  sweetest  of  all  his  last  songs, 
Crossing  the  Bar:" 

"Sunset  and  evening  .star, 

And  one  clear  call  for  nie  ! 
And  may  there  l^e  no  moaning  of  the  bar, 

When  I  put  out  to  sea. 

"l!ut  such  a  tide  as  moving  seems  asleep. 

Too  full  for  sound  and  foam, 
When  that  which  drew  from  out  the  boundless  deep 

Turns  again  home. 

"  'I'wilight  and  evening  bell, 

And  after  that  the  dark  ! 
And  may  there  be  no  sadness  of  farewell 

When  I  embark  : 

"  For  tho'  from  out  our  bourne  of  Time  and  Place 

The  flood  may  bear  me  far, 
I  hope  to  see  my  Pilot  face  to  face 

When  I  have  crost  the  bar." 
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HIS  estimate  of  Tennyson  at 
forty,  by  Edgar  Allan  Foe,  ap- 
peared in  his  lecture,  "The  Poetic 
Principle: " 

"  Erom  Alfred  Tennyson,  al- 
though in  perfect  sincerity  I  regard  him  as  the 
noblest  poet  that  ever  lived,  I  have  left  myself 
time  to  cite  only  a  very  brief  specimen.  I  call 
liim,  and  think  him,  the  noblest  of  poets,  not 
because  the  impressions  he  produces  are  at  all 
times  the  most  profound  —  not  because  the 
poetical  excitement  which  he  induces  is  at  all 
times  the  mo.st  intense  —  but  because  it  is  at 
all  times  ihe  most  ethereal  —  in  other  words, 
the  most  elevating  and  most  pure.  No  poet  is 
so  little  of  the  earth,  earth  v." 
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This  estimate  of  Tennyson  at  eighty-three 
was  made  by  Edmund  C.  Stedman,  author  ot 
"  The  Nature  and  Elements  of  Poetry:" 

"  In  the  death  of  Tennyson  we  have  lost,  bear- 
ing in  mind  his  combination  of  the  expression 
of  beauty  with  the  expression  of  thought,  the 
greatest  and  most  national  of  English  poets 
since  Byron.  Before  all  others  he  was  the 
representative  poet  of  the  imperial  Victorian 
Period  —  as  much  so  as  Pope,  with  his  lesser 
genius,  was  the  poetic  leader  of  the  less  historic 
Queen  Anne's  time.  The  Victorian  Period, 
so  far  as  its  distinctively  idyllic  art  and  litera- 
ture are  concerned,  ended,  we  might  say,  with 
the  third  quarter  of  our  century,  though  the 
aged  queen  still  holds  the  throne,  having  out- 
lived her  own  time.  Browning,  the  only  one 
of  Tennyson's  compeers  equal  to  him  in  intel- 
lectual power,  seems  to  me  rather  the  fore- 
runner of  a  new  era  than  the  representative 
of  his  own.     For  all  his  striking  but  peculiar 
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dramatic  quality,  and  its  lyrical  gift  so  fine  at 
its  best,  I  do  not  think  he  was  a  greater  poet 
than  Tennyson  ;  since  he  became  \ery  indif- 
ferent to  the  expression  of  beautv,  and  his 
thought  might  prove  to  be  really  no  pro- 
founder,  to  have  no  more  insight,  than  the 
noble  thought  of  Tennyson  —  if  expressed 
with  the  latter's  matchless  clearness  and 
simplicity. 

"The  })urest  artistic  excellence  of  the  recent 
English  muse  took  its  note  from  the  exquisite 
early  lyrics,  ballads  and  idyls  of  Tennyson. 
They  seemed,  besides,  just  as  original  as  ex- 
quisite at  their  date  of  production,  and  before 
so  many  young  poets  of  the  English-speaking 
world  had  caught  their  method.  Who  can 
forget  how  their  charm  and  no\elty  thrilled 
us  when  they  slowl)-  made  their  wa\-  to  the 
.American  public  of  forty  years  ago?  Xo  one 
who  did  not  begin  with  TenuN'son  before  the 
date   of  '  Maud,'  and   then   follow  him   along, 
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can  fully  understand  his  influence — or  do 
justice  to  the  force  and  richness  of  his  song. 
His  minstrelsy  blended  the  truth  to  nature, 
the  high  elevated  thought  of  Wordsworth  with 
the  unrivaled  style  derived  from  Milton  and 
Keats." 

And  this  estimate  by  Richard  Henry  Stod- 
dard epitomizes  the  life  and  labors  of  Tennyson. 

"  The  life  of  Lord  Tennyson  was  not  of  a 
kind  that  readily  lends  itself  to  the  purposes 
of  biography,  for  though  it  exceeded  in  length 
the  life  of  any  British  poet  of  note,  with  the 
exception,  perhaps,  of  Rogers,  it  was  devoid  of 
incidents  and  associations  such  as  make  the 
biographies  of  so  many  authors  remarkable. 
It  will  not  compare  in  its  general  interest  with 
the  life  of  Johnson  as  we  know  it  through 
Boswell,  the  life  of  Byron  as  we  know  it 
through  Moore,  the  life  of  Scott  as  we  know 
it  through  Lockhart,  or  with  the  lives  of  Burns, 
Shellev  and   Keats  as  we  know  them  through 
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their  respective  biographers.  Quiet  and  un- 
eventful, it  avoided  puljlicity  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, contenting  itself  with  the  society  of  a 
few  friends,  the  reading  of  many  books  and 
steadfast  study  and  careful  practice  of  the 
poetic  art.  Individual  and  intellectual,  it  was 
the  ideal  life  which  we  would  all  bestow,  if  we 
could,  upon  great  poets  as  a  tribute  of  our  ad- 
miration and  res])ect,  and  a  slight  return  for 
the  j)leasure  the\-  gi\'e  us." 


^^'.^.,^y 
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THE    PASSING   OF   TENNYSON. 

HERE  was,  we  are  told  by  one 
who  watched  by  the  bedside  of 
the  dying  poet,  no  artificial  light 
in  the  room,  and  the  chamber 
was  almost  in  darkness,  save 
where  a  broad  flood  of  moonlight  poured  in 
through  a  window.  The  moon's  rays  fell  across 
the  bed  upon  which  the  dying  man  lay.  All 
was  silent  but  for  the  sighing  of  the  autumn 
winds.  And  thus  two  American  poets  have 
seen  the  picture  of  the  passing  of  the  Master: 

PASSING. 


Moonlight  and  morning  star, 
Steel  briorht,  hushed  harbor  bar; 
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White  bark,  with  (gleaming  spar, 

Anchored  anear. 
Angels  in  stoles  of  white, 
Capstan  surround  to-night. 
Hark!  o'er  yon  lane  of  light, 

One  call  and  clear. 

Singer,  'tis  as  you  said ; 
Canvas  and  ensign  spread, 
Light  at  the  foremast  head. 

Beaming  afar; 
Night  sail  o'er  noiseless  sea. 
Soothed,  as  with  minstrelsy, 
Hy  His  clear  call  to  thee. 

Over  the  bar. 

S.    GiFFARD    NeLSOX. 

From  the  Waickniau. 
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IN     THE    GLORY    OF     THE     MOON- 
LIGHT. 

Love  and  sorrow  watched  at  midnight 
While  the  firelight  fell  and  faded. 
Not  a  single  lamp  was  burning; 
And  the  last  great  bard  of  England 
Smilintr  on  his  mournino;  children. 
Waited,  like  a  saint  transfigured, 
In  the  glor)^  of  the  moonlight. 

Only  from  the  outer  shadow 
Breezy  murmurs,  sweet  and  solemn, 
Stirred  the  stillness  of  his  chamber; 
Ikit  he  heard  ethereal  voices, 
To  the  great  harps  of  the  cedars, 
Chanting  softlv  through  the  window 
In  the  orlory  of  the  moonliijht. 
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Wrinkled,  old  and  hoary-headed 

Lay  the  king  of  all  the  singers; 

But  the  bloom  of  Heaven  was  on  him, 

And  the  eyes  that  watched  him  wondered, 

And  the  hearts  that  loved  him  worshiped, 

For  the  peace  of  God  had  found  him 

In  the  glory  of  the  moonlight. 

Stream  and  forest,  sea  and  mountain. 
All  their  scenes  of  grief  and  gladness, 
All  his  country's  grand  traditions, 
Had  a  voice  that  nio^ht  to  mourn  liim; 

O 

And  the  farewells  of  all  nations 
Followed,  sighing,  where  he  vanished 
In  the  glory  of  the  moonlight. 

Like  a  star  he  rose  in  beauty. 
Like  a  sun  he  shone  in  splendor; 
Shone  through  afternoon  to  evening, 
Every  hour  serener,  sweeter. 
Till  the  midnight  dreaminir  o'er  him 
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Left  his  cloudless  soul  translated 
In  the  glory  of  the  moonlight. 

Dead,  but  cloudless  still,  we  know  him 

In  the  memory  of  his  manhood, 

In  the  music  of  his  verses ; 

And  his  radiant  fame  is  hallowed 

'Jo  the  gaze  of  men  forever. 

And  his  triumph  smiles  immortal 

In  the  glory  of  the  moonlight. 

Therox   Brown. 
From  the  Boston  Transcript. 

THE    DIRGE    IN    "CYMBELINE." 

Just  before  the  Poet  Laureate  died  he 
called  for  a  volume  of  Shakspere  and  turned  to 
the  song  in  "  Cymbeline."  "  My  father,"  says 
his  son  Hallam,  now  himself  Lord  Tennyson, 
"  was  readincr  '  King  Lear,'  '  Troilus  and  Cres- 
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sida '  and  '  Cymbeline  '  through  the  last  days 
of  his  life.  On  Wednesday  he  asked  for 
Shakspere,  I  L;ave  him  the  book,  but  said, 
'  You  must  not  try  to  read.'  He  answered, 
'  I  have  opened  tlie  book.'  I  looked  at  the 
book  at  midnight  when  I  was  sitting  by  him, 
lying  dead  on  the  Thursday,  and  found  he 
had  opened  on  one  of  the  passages  which 
he  called  the  tenderest  in  Shakspere."  The 
following  lines  from  "  Cymbeline  "  were  the 
last  on  which  Alfred  Tennyson's  eyes  ever 
rested : 

"  Fear  no  more  the  heal  o'  the  sun, 

Nor  tlie  furious  winter's  rages; 
Thou  thy  worldly  task  hast  clone. 

Home  art  gone  and  ta'en  thy  wages  : 
(lolden  lads  and  girls  all  must, 
As  chimney  sweej^ers,  come  to  dust. 

"  I'ear  no  more  the  frown  o'  th<.-  great, 
Thou  art  jiast  the  tyrant's  stroUe  ; 

Care  no  more  to  clothe  and  eat ; 
To  thee  the  reed  is  as  the  oak  ; 

'i'he  scepter,  learning,  physic,  must 

Ml  follow  this,  and  come  to  dust. 
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"  Fear  no  more  the  lightning-flash. 

Nor  th'  all-dreaded  thunder-stone; 
Fear  not  slander,  censure  rash  ; 

Thou  has  finished  joy  and  moan  ; 
All  lovers  young,  all  lovers  must 
Consign  to  thee,  and  come  to  dust."' 


,^^.^SSv---//-. 


TENNYSON. 

1)1  Litre  7)1  7ransi/74s. 

From    the   inisty  shores   of   niidniglit,   touchL'd 

with  splendors  of  the  moon. 
To  the  sin(>in<>  tides  of   Heaven  and  the  liirht 

more  clear  than  noon, 
Passed   a  soul    tliat   <;re\v  to  music,  till   it  was 

with  ( iod  in  tune. 

P)rolher  of  the  i;reatest  jDoets  —  true  to  nature, 

true  to  art  — 
Lover    of     Immortal     Love  —  uplifter    of    the 

human  heart  — 
Who  shall   help  us  with   hii;h  mu.sic,  who  shall 

sing  if  thou  de])art  ? 

"7 
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TENNYSON. 


Silence  here;  for  love  is  silent,  gazing  on  the 

lessening  sail; 
Silence  here ;   for  grief  is  voiceless  when  the 

mighty  poets  fail ; 
Silence  here;   but  far  above  us,  many  voices 

crying,  Hail ! 

Henry  Van  Dyke. 
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